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. Hout: The Great Books are 
ular because they deal with the 
t ideas and the great problems. 
of the great problems is how to 
appy. Thoreau thought that the 
-a man could be happy was by re- 
ing all the external possessions 
ch he might have, as, he said, 
t men lead lives of quiet despera- 
. Therefore, Thoreau thought, 
rally enough, that men were des- 
ate because they had too much. 
felt that men ought to cut down 
ir physical wants, return to the 
ntry if necessary, and spend their 
e thinking and speculating about 
nature of man, the nature of so- 
y, and the nature of man’s rela- 
1 to God. 

s being happy, as Thoreau 
ught it was, simply the business 
utting down one’s physical wants 
| building up one’s personal ideas 
[understandings and abilities? 


fr. Wittiams: In one Great 
ks discussion which I led there 
-a restaurant owner. This restau- 
t owner said that this idea of cut- 
+ down your wants showed a 
it lack of ambition. He said that 
was un-American. 


Library 


The Great Books in 
the Modern World 


Mr. Hovure: Well, naturally 
enough for a restaurant owner. 


Mr. Wiiutiams: His idea was, he 
said, that this business of cutting 
down what you wanted ran against 
ambition; it ran against the Ameri- 
can idea. He said that the American 
idea is to get ahead; that that is what 
the profit motive means; that is what 
keeps us all going. 

He said that his philosophy was 
very simple: Get ahead and have fun. 
These are American ideas. Anybody 
who says, like Thoreau in New Eng- 
land, or like Aristotle, that we ought 
to limit our wants somewhat is 
preaching, as he said, a foreign 
“ism.” He says that his idea is to get 
the first million that he can make out 
of his restaurant business just as fast 
as he can get it. After he gets the first 
million, he is going after the second, 
and the third, and the tenth. And 
this idea of his he wanted to pass on 
to his children. He was trying to get 
them into the restaurant business, 
too. And they, when they grow up, 
were going to have a great big chain. 
With all the money that they made 
they were going to go to the movies 
and to the taverns and have a lot of 
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fun. And he wanted to know what 
the movies and the taverns were for 
if they were not for just this purpose. 

Now, this idea of getting ahead 
was not new with this man who hap- 
pened to own a restaurant. Machia- 
velli, one of the writers of the Great 
Books, believed that the thing to do 
was to get power, to get all the power 
you could get just as fast as you could 
get it, and to use it for your own ad- 
vantage just as fully and heartily as 
you could. 


That is the kind of argument 
which comes up in Great Books dis- 
cussions. Here is a man who is a 
restaurant owner, living today, say- 
ing that the thing to do is to get 
ahead. He thinks that he has a new 
idea, perhaps, and discovers that it is 
an old idea with Machiavelli. And, 
on the other hand, he discovers that 
it is contradicted by Aristotle and 
others who say, “Take it easy; mod- 
erate your wants,” and then you will 


be happy. 


Mr. Kestnsaum: It may surprise 
you to know that even though I have 
heard that point of view expressed in 
the classes which I have led, I have 
also heard a great deal of conviction 
expressed about the point of view of 
Socrates and many of the other 
points of view which are much older 
than the one that has just been 
enumerated. In the first place, these 
students often recognize the force of 
the argument which suggests that we 
must take moral values into account 
in planning our lives. 


Aristotle was a rather practical 
low. He knew that we needed s 
of the blessings of life, some mate 
good things, some good fortune, ¢ 
some friends in order to be haf 
But he put the emphasis on the pe 
fection of man’s virtue and the 
tice and the habit of virtue. Now, it 
must be obvious that what every ma 
tries to find here is an individual an 
swer. 


Mr. Wiriiams: On that 
though, Aristotle says that they a 
wrong. He says that happiness is 
same for everybody, instead of 
different for everybody. So, of co 
there are different ideas, and so 
but a great many different points 
view are expressed and brought x 
which may lead to one simple a 
swer. 


in these groups. Here they have 
chance to test their ideas on other 
Very often a basic bias is expresse¢ 
and people discover for the first tim 


that it is a basic bias. : 


Mr. WiiuiaMs: Some time age 
you were speaking about Socrates- 
you mentioned Plato’s hero wh 
went around the streets barefoot i 
Athens. He was arrayed in rags an 
tatters apparently. He did not tak 
care of his wife and family. All h 
did was to go around asking peop! 
hard questions—questions whic 
they could not answer. And he 


a quiet life and a simple life. 
was one way, I suppose, of try- 
0 be happy. But my restaurant 
t looked at this Socrates (he al- 
called him “Old Socks,” which 
ught was rather irreverent) and 
at this Socrates was strictly un- 
rican. He raised the question of 
her Socrates should not have 
investigated by the Committee 
n-Athenian Activities, which, of 
e, he learned, when he came to 
ing a little more about Socrates, 
exactly what happened. He 
id that Socrates was tried for cor- 
ki g the youth, and he was made 
rink hemlock for saying things 
asking questions which people 
ot like. 

t, you know, after this restau- 
owner had laid it out that what 
anted was the here and now, 
as much of it as he could get, 
body slowed him up a little by 
g to him, “Well, Mr. So-and-So, 
ie ask you a question: Are you 
yy P” 

at stopped him for a minute, 
he said, “No,” he was not happy. 
he said that the reason was that 
had not got what he wanted. 
ty soon he was going to have it, 
, when he got it, he was going to 
good. 

omebody asked him whether the 
er of the biggest restaurant chain 
cnew was happy. He said: Well, 
he did not think that he was 
py either. But the reason was that 
was trying to buy another chain. 
I think that perhaps the man 
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began to get the notion that there 
was some sense, at least, in Aristotle, 
the Greek, and in Thoreau, the 
American, and that there might be 
something to the notion of exercising 
a little moderation in one’s ambition. 


Mr. Houtz: I wish that somebody 


had asked him about his children. 


It seems to me that if there is any- 
thing which is more important than 
being happy one’s self, it is creating 
happiness for one’s children. 


Mr. WiuiAMs: His idea was that 
he was going to do the best he could 
for himself, and the same thing for 
his children—namely, the big res- 
taurant chain. He wanted a lot of 
restaurants; he wanted a lot of 


what he called “dough.” 


Mr. Houtet: The clear answer to 
that is that the man who conquered 
the whole world, Alexander, wanted 
all these things, too, and he died at the 
age of thirty-three. Now, my case is 
perhaps weakened a bit by the fact that 


Aristotle was Alexander’s teacher. 


Mr. WituiaMs: Is it your idea that 
it is possible to educate people to be 
happy? Is that what you are saying? 


Mr. Hovtz: It is possible to try to 
do that. 


Mr. Wittias: It is possible to 
try to do anything, but can you do it? 
You are an educator. 


Mr. Hovwte: I do not think that it 
is possible ever to succeed with all 


people. 
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Mr. Kestnsaum: But certainly 
that is the object of education, is it 
not? 


Mr. Wittrams: You mean that 
education is for the purpose of being 


happy? 
Mr. Houwte: Aristotle and I think 
so. 


Mr. WiiuiaMs: You, too, Kestn- 
baum? 


Mr. Kestnsaum: I think that edu- 
cation must enable a man to make 
the most of his capacities; and, if his 
capacities will make him happy, then 
so much the better. 


Mr. Wituiams: But you say that 
here was Aristotle, preaching that 
the way to be happy was to get good 
habits. He was hired by the great 
King Philip to be the teacher for 
Philip’s boy, Alexander, who grew 
up to be Alexander the Great. And 
Aristotle was teaching this royal kid 
how, I suppose, to be happy, if Aris- 
totle was doing what he wrote in his 
books. And yet Alexander conquered 
the world. By the time he was thirty, 
however, he was surrounded by 
people he did not trust, He had to 
keep a kind of spy ring around him 
so that nobody would stab him. He 
took to drink. He had one drunken 
party after another. By the time he 
was thirty-three he was on his death- 
bed, and he admitted that he was the 
most miserable of men. If Aristotle 
thought that you could teach happi- 
ness, and he had this student, Alex- 
ander, and he taught him, why was 
Alexander not happy? 


Mr. Kestnsaum: It seems to m 
that the question is not a fair one 
That is, no one will suggest tha 
there is a handbook on happiness 
and it may be that the thing f 
Alexander was trying to do was 1 
the path to happiness. Remem| 
that Plato, who was the great teac 
of Aristotle and the student of § 
rates, had in mind the importance 
of a different kind of life. In his v 
you did not get happiness by cot 
quering the world. You got hap 
ness by contemplation, by und 
standing something of your o 
soul and of the universe in whi 
you found yourself. 


Mr. WituiaMs: That is whe 
was that he said, “The unexamine 
life is not worth living.” 


Mr. Kestnsaum: And Socral 
gave a very great example of how 
man with none of the material a 
vantages of life could be happy an 
die in a manner which was calm an 
serene. 


Mr. Wituias: A great exampl 
of course, of the philosophic life; an 
I suppose that that is one way to t 
to be happy. There are other way 


too. 


Mr. Hours: Let us admit th 
within the heart of Alexander the 
was a conflict, because, while Ar 
totle was his teacher, and while | 
tended to break off with Aristot 
because Aristotle was so unwise 
to publish the lectures and mal 
them available for everyone, still ] 
us remember that Alexander had a 


jer great teacher, too. The other 
jat teacher was Homer. He kept a 
by of Homer under his pillow with 
j dagger, and he said that Homer 
i taught all that a man needed to 
pw about the arts of war. 

But, Kestnbaum, Williams has 
ded to drive us back into a corner 
n this question of the role of edu- 
ion. Let us turn it back against 
1. If education is not for happi- 
s, Williams, what is it for? 


fr. Wititrams: What is education 
P My restaurant owner would say 
t it is to learn how to make a 
lion early. 


Mir. Hours: Does that satisfy you 
4H Machiavelli? 


Mr. Wiruiams: In a Great Books 
cussion all that I am expected to 
is ask the questions—I am not 
pected to give the answers because 
am not bright enough. What I 
nk about it has no place in the dis- 
sion. 

But it seems to me that we sound 
though all we were talking about 
$ ancient Greeks and as though 
t only things included in the Great 
oks were things that were written 
antiquity. I wonder whether that 
a fair picture of it. 


Mr. Hovurr: Obviously not, be- 
se we have in the Great Books list 
uny books which have been printed 
thin the last hundred years. On the 
estion of happiness, for example, it 
ms to me that Freud would have 
be included, because there must 


a kind of psychoanalytic approach 
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to happiness or so many people 
would not be on the psychoanalysts’ 
couches. 


Mr. Wiuras: I suppose that it 
is true that people think that they 
can be happy by being psychoana- 
lyzed. I do not know; maybe they 
can. 


Mr. Kestnsaum: At least they 
want to know why they are not hap- 
py, and that seems to me to be one of 
the things about which we are so pre- 
occupied in the modern world. 


Mr. WiiiiaMs: Of course, what 
this is saying is that, in addition to 
the ideas of the old Greeks and the 
idea of Machiavelli—my restaurant 
owner in old dress—there is the idea 
that you can get happiness through 
the psychiatric route. 

But there is another and more im- 
portant idea that none of us has even 
mentioned. This is the idea that the 
way to be happy is through reli- 
gion—only by belief in God, only by 
belief in immortality, only by expect- 
ing a reward in the hereafter can a 
man obtain happiness. This is an idea 
expressed by St. Augustine, a saint 
who, in his early days, led a life of 
riotous living; and then, as he got a 
little older, became converted to 
Christianity and, then, and only then, 
found peace and real happiness. 

And it is expressed in Calvin; it is 
expressed in Pascal, who says that all 
of us are “embarked,” whether we 
will or not. And, therefore, you have 
to decide what your faiths are. And it 
is expressed in Hamlet and in other 
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plays where the religious motivation 
is important. So that you have these 
several views—moderation, on the 
one hand; ambition, on the other; 
psychoanalysis; and religion. They 
are all in the Great Books, and they 
all have a bearing on this question. 


Mr. Kestnsaum: And thus you 
have this big basic question of wheth- 
er or not man puts his emphasis on 
this world, or on otherworldliness, 
on material goods or on spiritual 
goods, or on spiritual values. 


Mr. Howte: Certainly you do have 
a variety of ideas, judging by the 
number of people Williams has been 
talking about. A number of the char- 
acters in the Great Books seem either 
to have practiced or preached, for 
example, riotous living. 

We have seen, I think, pretty well 
just what kinds of things come up in 
a Great Books class. As a matter of 
fact, our discussion here today might 
have been part of a class, with the 
various viewpoints making their ap- 
pearance. 

One thing that the Great Books do, 
since they do not give any single 
answer, is to help us identify and 
discover what the major problems 
are. Most of us are so concerned with 
immediates—with urgent and specif- 
ic things, the day-to-day business of 
living—that we tend to ignore what 
are the really basic questions and the 
fundamental values. A Great Books 
class and a Great Book itself make 
us cut down below this veneer of our 
activity to the really hard and 


troublesome questions which lie 
derneath. , 

Most Great Books classes, for 6 
ample, tend to show that a mai 
cannot very long be concerned on 
with his own happiness. In the word 
of the old song, “I want to be hap 
but I can’t be happy till I make y 
happy, too.” Thus we have the pr 
lem of relating personal to social hi 
piness. How can a man be happy 
a society unless that society is a h 
py society as well? 


Mr. WitiiamMs: In one 
Books discussion which I led, ¢ 
man said that he had reached the cor 
clusion that, men being what the 
are, it was not possible for him to; 
along with them. They just did mi 
behave the way they should. He we 
sick and disgusted with them, 5 
could not do anything about it. Thi 
were beyond saving and th 
forming. “Therefore,” he said, “ 
going to get to a desert islands Ir 
going to take my wife with me.” 


Mr. Houvtze: If he is going to . 
his wife with him, Aristotle says th 
that is the basic community, so onc 
again now he begins to bring” j 
society. 


Mr. Wituiams: As a matter of fac 
he went beyond that. He started | 
get converts. He started around © dl 
group saying, “Why you, you mu 
feel awful,” and so on and so on, an 
“Don’t you hate the way people a 
behaving? And don’t you know ho 
prices are going up? And don’t ye 
know how terrible the world i 


nit 
iy, 


; 


’ 


jt you want to come with me to 
lesert island?” 

you know, in a few minutes 
ad ten or fifteen converts. 


rk. Houre: In which case it was 
pnger a desert island. 


R. Wirtiams: I finally pointed 
out to him and showed that he 
{starting out to build a society 
hat the reason that he was doing 
‘As not that he could not live in 
society but rather that he just 
ted to be the boss. 


r. KESTNBAUM: He wanted to be 
i! Jamlet, who said: We fly from 
ise ills we have... to others that 
know not of.” 


jr. WitiiaMs: He was not going 
ave any ills on this island. He 
going to have a breadfruit tree 
h would drop the food on him. 
was going to send his wife out to 
afew fish. And I do not know 
he was going to do, just sit 
> and think, I guess. 


Rr. Houte: What are these things 
he Lil Abner cartoon, “Shmoos,” 
ney, which provide all of us with 
sert island of our own? 


; 


t 


. 
{ 
| 


x. Witiiams: Maybe that is the 
answer. 


r. Kestnpaum: That has been a 
acteristic answer for many, many 
s. This notion that somehow 
e is a magic and simple answer 
h takes the strain off us, this 
ion for security or for an easy 
ver, has troubled us a great deal. 
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And I have found very frequently in 
the classes in which I have led that 
this discussion gets right down to this 
point—is there a utopia? Is there an 
easy way? Is there an easy answer to 
this problem of the relationship be- 
tween the individual and the state? 
Many of these discussions do center 
around that problem. 


Mr. Wiitiams: Of course, one of 
the basic problems is whether the 
state exists for the purpose of making 
people happy as individuals or 
whether the individuals exist for the 
purpose of making an orderly state. 


Mr. Hove: That sounds like a 
fundamental distinction, but it seems 
to me that, in a sense, it is not, be- 
cause, as Aristotle said (and I think 
I tend to agree with him), man can- 
not be a true man in isolation. If he is 
in isolation, he is either a beast or a 


god. 


Mr. Wixu1ams: I asked my friend 
who wanted to go to the desert island 
whether he was a beast or a god, and 
he was very put out. He said, “I’m 
certainly not a beast, and I don’t pre- 
tend to be a god. I’m just an ordinary 

uy who’s sick of what’s going on in 
the world, and I’m going to get away 
from it all.” 


Mr. Hours: But he was going to 
take onto the desert island the bene- 
fits of a whole education and a com- 
plex society. 

Mr. Wituiams: I asked him 
whether he would not like a doctor 


in his group, and he said that he 
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would like a doctor and a hospital. 
I asked him whether he wanted a 
school for his children or whether he 
would bring them up himself. He 
was a little dubious about whether 
he wanted a school on the island. 
That maybe shows what he thinks 
about schools. 

But, getting back to what Kestn- 
baum says about the problem which 
is involved here of the relation be- 
tween the state and the individual, 
it seems to me that one of the things 
which we get from reading these 
books is the picture that here in 
America we have taken the benefit 
of these threads of ideas which have 
come down from the Greeks to the 
present time—based on the idea that 
there is something to the idea of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
and that the purpose of government 
is to permit individuals to work out 
a way of achieving whatever happi- 
ness it is right that they should have. 


Mr. Houte: And there is a con- 
sistent strain, a consistent line of de- 
velopment, from Aristotle to modern 
times in which the basic thoughts 
about politics have had to be moder- 
ated to meet successive increases in 
the complexity of life. Aristotle did 
maintain that the more complex the 
society, the better the men would be; 
that the more civilized and highly 
developed, the better the man would 
be. This seems to argue, or at least 
the modern exponents of world gov- 
ernment say, that the best kind of 
society would be a world-government 
' society in which man would really 


have had an opportunity to deve 
in terms of all the people of the wo 


Mr. Kestnpaum: That is not 
airtight argument, Houle. In 
first place, we all know that, as soci 
ety gets more complicated, we int 
duce many problems. But the b 
philosophy is one which needs to 
tempered on both sides. There is 
such thing as absolute individuali 
today; and certainly there can 
such thing as an absolute p 
which completely disregards the ¥ 
fare of the people. 


What disturbs me is that, 
having established an Ame 
dream, after having demonstrat 
that we could establish a governm 
in which the institutions have 
mitted man a large degree of free 
dom, we are now confronted with 
changed view in a large portion ¢ 
the world and with a recurrence ¢ 
the passion for a utopia and for 
society in which everything 
planned, in which everything is © 
ganized, in which the individual 
no problems, i in which all the tht 
ing is done for him, and all he neec 
to ios is just to partake of the gener 
benefits of the state. 2 


Mr. Hours: Obviously that id 
is one which can never come to 1 
development, it seems to me. It isi 
possible to build a society for peopl 
the people must build it themselve 
If they are going to build it, the 
have to think about what it is th 
they want; they have to discuss 1 
they have to contemplate it; the 


| to consider the various alterna- 
i and choose those alternatives. 

very important to indicate, then, 
these problems of happiness, of 
# social organization, of war 
, are things which we must all 
der in our Great Books classes. 


R. WitxrAMs: Of course, you are 
it. If we are going to decide what 
j of government we want in 
Ws of what kind of government 
make us happy, the first thing 
we had better decide is what 
kes to be happy. Karl Marx says 
what it takes is a certain amount 
ie world’s goods, and that seems 
all that he is concerned with. 
5 a purely materialist philosopher 
jnat respect. If that is what one 
ts, he may pursue it in a particu- 
Way. 

ne of the things which we have 
rated today is that these prob- 
4 are problems which necessarily 
ft everybody in our time. 

hm happy to be able to announce 
next week a home-study course 
eading the Great Books will be 
able so that people in isolated 
{unities, who do not find it easy 
articipate in Great Books discus- 
groups, can nevertheless read 
t books and engage in the discus- 
about them through the home- 
y method. 

hink that it must be clear that 
e Great Books there is no one 
er to the problems which are 
d. Aristotle preaches modera- 
t Machiavelli preaches the oppo- 
Some people say that religion is 
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important; Karl Marx suggests that 
it is completely unimportant or bad. 
The Federalist Papers propose one 
sort of social organization; Karl 
Marx proposes quite another kind of 
social organization. The books, in a 
word, contradict each other; and 
there is, therefore, a great argument 
or conversation going back and forth 
across time. It is necessary for the 
people who read these books and talk 
about them to make a choice of ideas. 
They have to choose which of these 
ideas seem to them to be important, 
reasonable, and right. The books 
themselves, of course, will not make 
that choice for them. The leaders of 
the discussions certainly could not 
pretend to do it; and yet it is im- 
portant that everyone reach his own 
decision and that he reach a right 
decision on these things. Therefore, 
the very best that he can do is to 
work hard at finding the answers. 

Now, sometimes people can do 
this by sitting around in the living- 
room and talking things over in light 
of the morning newspaper. But it 
helps a good deal to have the words 
of some very great man, some en- 
lightening idea from one of these 
great writers, thrown into the discus- 
sion. It gives it focus; it adds to the 
discussion a heightening which does 
not come from the ordinary pedes- 
trian conversation. 


I think that it ought to be clear 
that we are not approaching the au- 
thors of the past with necessary rev- 
erence. We are not interested in their 
antiquary background; we are not in- 
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terested in their lives and times ex- 
cept as this may be of some help in 
understanding the ideas that are in 
them. The important thing in the 
Great Books is the ideas which they 
bring to us. Those ideas are as pres- 
ent today as they were at the time 
when the books were written. 

In the problem about war, George 
Marshall, Secretary of State, has said 
that without reading Thucydides, 
and understanding the past, we can 
have no real appreciation or under- 
standing of the problems of today. 
Therefore, what we need is the very 
maximum understanding of the facts 
in the world in which we live, 
coupled with the greatest wisdom 
of the ages. This is what we are after. 


Mr. KestnBAum: It seems to me 
that there is something to be added 
to what Williams suggests. It is cer- 
tainly true that there is a universal 
quality to these books. That is why 
they are great. But it is also true that 
these books are much more popular 
and much less formidable than is 
generally supposed. They are not the 
exclusive province of a small group 
of scholars. They are not confined to 
the colleges or the universities. They 
belong to the people. They are wide- 
ly read, and many more would be 
widely read if they could be made 


available. 


I believe that it is a mistake to con- 
fuse scholarship with understanding. 
One man can spend a lifetime study- 
ing Aristotle, as many great scholars 
have. But it does not take a lifetime 


of study to understand whatl Add 
is talking about in the Ethics o1 
the Politics. The plays of Sopho 
Euripides, and Shakespeare y 
written for the masses, and I bel; 
that any intelligent person who read 
the plays carefully can underst 
why Hamlet and Oedipus are tragi 
figures. 

Now, lest I be misunderstoo 
would like to make it clear that t 
Great Books program cannot be, am 
does not pretend to be, a substi 
for formal education. I believe tl 
it is an effective means of adult 
cation and that it is good for 
who have had college training a 
as for those who have not. Any 
ligent student, who is willing t 
apply himself, can learn somethi 
from reading and discussing” 
ideas which are embodied in the ef 
during works of literature and 
losophy and, thereby, arrive at 
understanding of the pro 
which have occupied our best 
throughout history. Obviously a gr 
deal depends on the capacity of 7 
people who read and on the qua 


note of humility. Only a fool woul 
assume that there is a short cut 
wisdom or that there is any hin, 
about this program which makes} 
man an authority. I cannot Bc 
thinking of what Swift once said | 
this subject. He suggested that booy 
are like the nobility—one learns thet 
titles and speaks very knowin 


about them. If we do that, we : 


r. WiLLIAMs: It seems to me that 
¢ is one thing which you said 
, Kestnbaum, which might be 

to some misunderstanding— 
is, the idea that you can under- 
d Aristotle without a lifetime of 
. One of the things which 
es the Great Books program a 


at it can be, and in many ways it 
nld be, a lifetime of study. There 
0 short cut, as you suggested, 
e is no easy, single way. There 
great things in the Great Books, 
what you get from the Great 
iks, like all good things, depends 
hat you bring to it yourself. 


fr. Hours: The three of us are in 
foal agreement. We have all in- 
ted today into the reason why the 
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Great Books courses for adults have 
established so wide an appeal in so 
short a time, and we are all agreed, 
I think, that it is because the books 
deal with problems which confront 
almost everyone in our society, as 
they have confronted the people of 
previous generations. 

We all feel, I think, that each man 
lives, whether he is conscious of it or 
not, in terms of some kind of con- 
ception of what is good, what is true, 
and what is beautiful. A person may 
well find that some of the great au- 
thors he reads agree with him and 
have put clearly into words what he 
has always dimly felt. He may find, 
on the other hand, that a book which 
he reads holds a position so violently 
different from his own that he can 
scarcely comprehend it. Somehow he 
must solve this problem. By doing it, 
he will have a deeper and more ra- 
tional conviction. 


Rounp Taste, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast entire- 
ithout script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline, and ex- 
bee data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the 
onsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. 
supplementary information in this pamphlet has been developed by staff research and 
st to be considered as representing the opinions of the Rounp TaBLe speakers, 


A Special Supplement 


GANDHI‘S DEBT TO RUSKIN AND TO TOLSTOY* 
By DAVID GRAHAM 


WHAT I want to do is to show that Gandhi was speaking the tr 
when he said in his autobiography that he had been deeply influenced b 
Ruskin and Tolstoy. I do not think there can be any doubt that man’ 
Gandhi’s leading ideas do come straight out of Ruskin and Tolstoy. 
Gandhi says so, and, if you follow up the references he gives, the results 
are really rather startling. He says in his autobiography that he was 
deeply impressed by Ruskin’s Unto This Last, and Tolstoy’s The King- 
dom of God 1s Within You. 
Strange un-Indian Gods -3 
If you follow up those two clues, as I have been doing lately, you will 
find Gandhi’s spinning-wheel, in Ruskin, more than fifty years b 
Gandhi began to spin; you will find the attack on the machine ¢ 
modern industry; you will find the glorification of primitive han 
bour; and the sense of a mission to abolish war by refusing to fight or 
taxes to support the army. At the same time you will find why Ga 
supported the British Empire in the Boer War, the Zulu rebellion andt 
Great War of 1914-18. And if you go on to contrast the ideas Gandhi g 
on his own showing, from Ruskin and Tolstoy with the ideas which 
set out very clearly in the chief Hindu scriptures, particularly on the 
ject of war and what to do with the enemy, you will see one of the re 
why Gandhi was murdered. There is still some doubt whether Gar 
will be revered by the next generation in India as India’s greatest an¢ 
most Indian saint and leader or whether he will be reviled as the Eur 
pean Tolstoyan and Ruskinian heretic who led the nation astray, 
strange, un-Indian gods. 
Here is the evidence. In 1860, in Unto This Last, Ruskin declared 


1 Reprinted by permission from The Listener, March 18, 1948. 
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on the industrial revolution. For example, Ruskin wrote, and 
hi read: “Men can neither drink steam nor eat stone. All England 
if it so chooses, become one manufacturing town; and Englishmen 
live diminished lives in the midst of noise, of darkness and of 
ly exhalation. But the world cannot become a factory, nor a mine. 
nount of ingenuity will ever make iron digestible by the million. It 
ndeed make a difference to the labourer whether we bid him swing 
cythe in the spring winds, or drive the loom in pestilential air.” 
€ is plenty more like that in Ruskin’s Unto This Last, and Tolstoy 
it powerful support, by his own life of course in his years when he 
to live as a peasant among peasants, and by passages like this in 
Kingdom of God is Within You, where Tolstoy is tearing up the 
srican atheist, Ingersoll: “‘Christ’s teaching will not do because it 
not harmonise with our industrial age,’ says Ingersoll—just as 
gh what constitutes an industrial age is something holy which 
d not and cannot be changed. It is as though drunkards, when 
sed how they could become sober, were to reply that the advice was 
itable to their alcoholic condition.” 

at was Tolstoy in 1893, but it might just as well have been Gandhi 
hundred prayer meetings, speeches or newspaper articles or news- 
r interviews any time in the thirty years 1918 to 1948. That is the first 
in the chain of evidence, the rejection of the machine. The second 
is the positive glorification of hand labour, and spinning. 

he Everyman edition of Unto This Last also includes Ruskin’s Essays 
Political Economy. This Everyman volume was published in 1907 
T feel pretty certain Gandhi had it with him some time during his 
seven years in South Africa. He may have read the essays in Lon-. 
earlier, of course—printed separately—but the experience in South 
ica up to 1914 was an even more important preparation than London 
Gandhi’s later work in India, and I find it hard to resist the evidence 
Dent’s decision to include the Essays on Political Economy in this 
ryman edition of Ruskin’s Unto This Last was a decision that shook 
Empire. 

he Essays on Political Economy continue Ruskin’s attack on the in- 
rial system, and the machine, and mechanised war, very forcibly. 
| they urge the educational and moral value of manual work for 
ybody. He says that there ought to be no more volunteer rifle prac- 
and volunteer marching and countermarching; there ought to be 
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volunteer ploughing and counter-ploughing instead. And then, it 
sudden half sentence, “if the wives and daughters of families weave ¢ 
spin the clothing of the household, and the nation, as a whole, remai 
content with the produce of its own soil and the work of its own hand 
which manages to combine in half a sentence both Gandhi's spinnit 
wheel and the demand of his industrialist mill-owning backers for { 
boycott of imported foreign cloth. 

But the crucial passage in the Essays is on page 200 of the Everyma 
edition. Ruskin writes: “Precisely according to the number of just m 
in a nation is their power of avoiding either intestine or foreign w; 
All disputes may be peaceably settled if a sufficient number of perse 
have been trained to submit to the principles of justice. The necessi 
for war is in direct ratio to the number of unjust persons who are int 
pable of determining a quarrel but by violence.” Combine that of Ruskin’s 
with this of Tolstoy’s: “All depends on the strength of the consciousni 
of Christian truth in each individual man,” and then add Ruskin’s int 
cent little phrase in Unto This Last: “Labour which fails of e 
through non-co-operation” and you have all the ingredients of Gan 
volunteer non-co-operators with their ethical training, “truth force,” 
“non-violence,” causing the labour of successive British Parliam 
Royal Commissions and Cabinet Missions from 1919 onwards, to 
no effect. Then there is Gandhi’s work for the Hindu untouchabi 
Take this from Tolstoy’s Kingdom of God. “The division of men i 
two castes, as well as the use of violence in politics and war, conflicts 
all the moral principles by which our world lives.” Watch that comb 
ing in Gandhi’s imagination about the untouchables with this fr 
Ruskin’s Essays on Political Economy: “The filth and poverty permitted 
or ignored in the midst of us are as dishonourable to the whole s 
body, as in the body natural it is to wash the face but leave the hat 
and feet foul. Christ’s way is the only true one: begin at the feet; the face 
will take care of itself.” 


Failure of Attack on Industrialisation 


I am not saying that Gandhi would never have hit on these ideas if f 
did not happen to have read Ruskin and Tolstoy—of course not. Ruski 
and Tolstoy may have brought him confirmation of ideas which wet 
already beginning to take shape in his mind. But if so, it was important 
confirmation which Gandhi would probably not have got from af 
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fe in India. The short proof of that is what has happened to Gandhi’s 
$ in India. For almost thirty years Gandhi was the most powerful 
n in the armoury of the Indian nationalist movement. At the end 
at time there was an Indian national government in Delhi with a 
un-Ruskinian, un-Tolstoyan policy of industrialisation—which 
hi always used to call Satanic—though other Hindus do not seem 
id it Satanic at all. Hindu financiers and industrialists evidently find 
ing strange in combining personal piety and zeal for the protection 
ws from slaughter with financial and industrial abilities of a high 
r. And I remember a small, modern Hindu temple in Delhi, under 
alls of the Old Fort, which has scenes from the Hindu epics painted 
it, and there, above the fighting heroes with their bows and arrows 
the many-headed devils and the faithful monkeys, was a picture of 
reat God Rama’s flying chariot in the form of a modern four- 
ned passenger air liner, such as the artist could see any day approach- 
r rising from the near-by Willingdon airport. Gandhi’s attack on the 
ine had no real roots in India and has failed. Hand spinning has not 
n out factory spinning and a great many of Gandhi’s most fervent 
an admirers never spin at all. 
e battle about the untouchables is still going on. Gandhi’s cause 
eeting with powerful and still deeply intrenched opposition. Gan- 
Tolstoyan anarchism, his objection to governments, policemen, 
ies and taxpaying was an excellent weapon for an uncompromising 
r-nothing fight to embarrass the British, but it has been thrown 
t overboard by Gandhi’s devoted friends and followers who now 
a the Indian central government. The same fate has overtaken his 
rine of non-violence. The Indian central government does not want 
ave the guts of the country torn out by continuing civil war and 
vling, and it appeals for internal peace in Gandhi’s name—but the 
sures it has been taking, since Gandhi’s murder, to try to enforce 
rnal peace have not been non-violent measures. They fly in the face 
sandhi’s doctrine and are in fact exactly the sort of measures which 
dhi used to call Satanic, the kind of measures he protested against, 
fasted against, again and again. I do not say these measures are 
ng—far from it—I only say they suggest that Gandhi would not have 
id, in Indian traditions and ways of thought, any encouragement to 
slop his own characteristic ideas if he had not found them so power- 
, championed already in Ruskin and Tolstoy. 
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When Gandhi Supported War 


We are still left with the riddle of Gandhi's support o£ the British 
Empire before the winter of 1918, his very practica’ support of the 
British in the Boer War and the Zulu rebellion and his recruiting am 
paign not only for ambulance workers but for fighting soldiers in | he 
first world war. His own account is that he hoped, by serving the Emp 
faithfully, to win recognition and complete self-government for Indi 
very quickly. But it isn’t as simple as that. In South Africa, long befor 
1914, Gandhi had developed almost his complete set of Ruskinian ¢ 
Tolstoyan ideas, in particular reliance on “non-violent truth force’ 
“non-violent non-co-operation.” How did he still go on actively support 
ing war and the British Empire? How are we to account for all thos 
after-dinner speeches which Gandhi made during the first world wai 
proposing the health of the British Empire and praising the work of th 
British in India? And how are we to account for the sudden and violen 
change? ; 

Again I think the answer is very clear in Ruskin and Tolstoy. Th 
Tolstoy of the Kingdom of God ts Within You is an uncompromisin, 
pacifist and anarchist. We know that Gandhi was impressed and imme 
diately influenced by many ideas in the book. The pacifist and anarchis 
ideas which Gandhi did not at once adopt must have gone on work 
in his mind, gnawing at him more and more. But until the end of th 
first world war, Gandhi still has Ruskin to fall back on. Ruskin ha 
two views about war, government and empire. Tolstoy, thirty years later 
had only one. For Tolstoy in the eighteen-nineties all war, all govern 
ment and all empire is bad. Ruskin in the eighteen-sixties did not see th 
very real problems so simply. For one thing he knew his New Testamen 
too well, and so did his readers. It would have been quite impossible fo 
Ruskin to ignore “Render unto Caesar” and the commendation of th 
faithful Centurion as Tolstoy ignored them, and then to say, as Tolsto 
said, “my pacifism and my anarchism are not only right and mine bt 
also Christ’s and the Gospel’s.” The English reading public of th 
eighteen-sixties could stand a great deal but it did know its Bible and : 
did think accuracy of scholarship and accuracy of statement importan 
Possibly the Russian public of the nineties was interested in other thing 
And anyhow Ruskin did not want to say what Tolstoy wanted to sa 
Ruskin hated modern war, mechanised war, “capitalist war,” as he calle 
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seven years before Karl Marx finished writing volume one of Das 
pital. 

Much that Ruskin says against bad government can be interpreted, 
Sinterpreted, in an anarchist sense. But he was not in love with 
rchy. He had seen too much of it in the sprawling development of 
industrial revolution in England. He was declaring war on Ricardo 
laissez-faire, and saying that that kind of anarchy was turning the 
uty and health and real wealth of England into squalor and disease 
death. Tolstoy wrote in Tsarist Russia and hated its lack of liberty. 
askin wrote in liberal England and hated what he thought was its ex- 
sive liberty to go wrong. To Ruskin it was clear that we are com- 
ided not be sinfully angry, not be overcome by evil, but to overcome 
I with good. And government, so long as it is good government, was 
ery solid good to Ruskin, a very valuable means, where it exists and 
far as it goes, for helping to overcome evil. And he was ready, rather 
utiously, to admit that imperial government might be good govern- 
nt too. 

his is what he had to say about it in a lecture in 1865 to the Royal 
ilitary Academy at Woolwich: “A nation does not strengthen itself 
seizing dominion over races whom it cannot benefit. Austria is not 
engthened but weakened by her grasp of Lombardy; and whatever 
parent increase of majesty and of wealth may have accrued to us from 
possession of India, whether these prove to us ultimately power or 
akness depends wholly on the degree in which our influence on the 
tive race shall be benevolent and exalting.” That is printed in the 
ok with the fanciful title The Crown of Wild Olive. I cannot prove 
at Gandhi read it, though knowing his admiration for Ruskin it seems 
<ely; certainly it was just what Gandhi was constantly saying in the 
ars before 1918, and he used to add that the British influence had been 
nevolent and exalting, that was why the British ought to be supported 
the war. In the same book, Ruskin quoted this from Carlyle: “If you 
ill have your laws obeyed without mutiny, see well that they be pieces 
God Almighty’s law, otherwise all the artillery in the world will not 
ep down mutiny.” 

What happened at the end of the first world war was that Gandhi 
me to the conclusion the British law in India was not a piece of God 
imighty’s law but a piece of the devil’s. Why? And why so suddenly? 
tly no doubt, as he says himself, because his Mahommedan friends 
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were distressed by allied unkindness to the Mahommedan Caliph 
Turkey—though not so unkind as the Turks themselves a year or tw 
later—and partly, as he also says, because he was shocked by the disor 
ders in the Punjab and the British counter-measures—terrible they bot 
were, though they have been far outdone by the disorders and counter 
measures of the past six months. But surely, also, because the full fur 
of the repressed Tolstoyan pacifism had at last burst through, condemn 
ing Gandhi in his own eyes for sinful support of the war, and condemnin; 
the British, who had entangled Gandhi in the nets of sin. “The Grea 
War” (as we always used to call the war of 1914-18) was obviously not th 
kind of war which Ruskin had defended, a generous medieval tourne 
ment, strictly unmechanised, with battleships which have rejected degrac 
ing steam and gone back to good old sail. ; 


Tolstoy’s Condemnation of Hindu Heroes 


There was nothing left for Gandhi but the full undiluted gospel ac 
cording to Tolstoy, a profoundly un-Hindu political conception: To! 
stoy’s doctrine dissolves the teaching of the most authoritative Hind: 
sacred book, the Bhavarad Gita, where the pacifist is rebuked as 
coward and told by the Lord Krishna to kill his enemies, even his clog 
blood relations; Tolstoy’s doctrine makes nonsense of a great part of th 
Ramayana, the epic story of the wars of Rama: Tolstoy’s doctrine con 
demns the Hindu heroes of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries whi 
rebelled against Mahommedan rule—their pictures are being sold thes 
days in every bazaar in India, Prithvi Raj, Maharana Pratap, Shivaijj 
with flashing swords and brandished spears, Shivaji whose battle-cry wa 
“fall upon the Mahommedan infidels”—so at least I was informed by | 
popular pamphlet which I bought in Bombay not long ago. 

But that did not matter, as long as Gandhi was leading the Indian na 
tionalist movement in opposition to the British. Gandhi’s triumphs i 
South Africa had already made him an Indian national hero. His metl 
ods were obviously more successful in embarrassing the British than tH 
method of assassination—which had been the chief anti-British weapci 
before Gandhi came on the scene. Gandhi was successful, again amt 
again, and he promised complete, absolute and glorious success jul 
round the corner—as Tolstoy did. Of course he was loved, cheered, fcx 
lowed. He was a very lovable and charming man. 

And then victory came, last August. Gandhi was the father of tl 
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ation, and as the father of the nation he will continue to be loved and 
evered by millions who do not do what Gandhi preached. But there 
ie also Hindus who consciously reject Gandhi’s doctrine and hate him 
or it. Those are the people the Indian Central Government is trying to 
eal with now. It is not easy. Gandhi’s enemies justify themselves by 
uoting the Hindu scriptures and pointing to the heroes of Hindu his- 
ory. Those are powerful forces in India, and great though the influence 
f Ruskin and Tolstoy was on Gandhi, great though Gandhi’s popular- 
ty and influence remain—still, if it comes to a long-drawn-out struggle, 
should back Shivaji to smash up Ruskin, and the Lord Krishna to make 
incemeat of Tolstoy—Third Programme. 


THE IDEA OF PROGRESS’ 
By JOHN BOWLE 


O caricatures by Sir Max Beerbohm contrast the Victorian vision 
f progress with our own: one depicts a substantial and bewhiskered 
yourgeois pointing with complacent relish to a larger replica of himself; 
he other portrays a lean and disillusioned figure, a band of black crepe 
bout his left arm, contemplating without enthusiasm a large question- 
ark against a murky sky. 

‘Today, in the gaunt opening years of the Atomic Era, the Victorian 
dea of progress has worn thin. Yet as we look back upon the colour 
nd enterprise, the rich variety, the drive, of the Victorian Age, the dis- 
Yaragements of a Lytton Strachey seem to have worn no better. And the 
central belief of the Victorians was the idea of Progress. Must that idea 
be written off? Is it one more delusion, the reflection of fortunate cir- 
cumstances, of the complacency of a newly emancipated middle class? 
[ do not believe it. On the contrary, our own age, so tormented and dis- 
llusioned, may well come to be regarded as the opening of a new era 
of widening experience and achievement. 

- What, then, did the idea of progress mean to the Victorians? I should 
venture to define it as a belief in the steady, cumulative and inevitable 
expansion of human awareness and power—material, intellectual, spirit- 
zal. In the words of Tennyson, contemplating the threat of class war: 


1 Reprinted by permission from The Listener, February 12, 1948. 
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Science moves, but slowly slowly, creeping on from point to point: 
Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion creeping nigher , 
Glares at one that nods and winks behind a slowly dying fire. 

Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, : 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns. 


We are today apt to be sceptical about ideas which demand faith. A 
modern idea of progress—and I think there are grounds for one—must 
be modified into an hypothesis, based on well-attested and far-ranging 
sociological and historical research. But for many of the Victorians the 
belief seemed self-evident. And no wonder! “The rapid increase in 
natural knowledge,” said Huxley, “is the chief characteristic of our age.” 
Their idea of progress was first, then, anthropocentric, the diapason 
closing full on man. The great achievement of the Victorian Age was 
to put organised professional science on the map; the use of knowledge 
as power over environment “for the betterment of man’s estate.” Theix 
outlook was therefore predominantly confident (though there were 
many misgivings). This outlook may appear blasphemous or justified 
by human achievement. It is the essence of this Victorian faith. 

In the second place, although the idea was not new (what idea is?) 
its prevalence and popular acceptance was profoundly original. For na 
other generation had won the control over environment which gave risa 
to this optimism, and no other civilisation had looked into the future 
with so much confidence, or set so much store by its duty to posterity! 
That idea (in spite of much disillusionment among intellectuals) is still 
dominant today. We fight our wars, we organise our welfare state, demo} 
cratic or communist, for the benefit of generations unborn. This out! 
look is still, in spite of the catastrophe of the last half-century, spreading 
about the planet. It is new in the history of mankind. It conditioned the 
outlook of the Victorians. If we cast back over history we find the 
thinkers of antiquity regarded the world with a predominantly pessii 
mistic eye. The beliefs of early Christianity were apocalyptic and salvai 
tionist, and, as the great ship of Greco-Roman civilisation settled ana 
foundered, this pessimism grew. | 

With the rise of medieval civilisation the confidence and vigour of : 
young society was expressed in terms fundamentally “unworldly.” Witl 
the Renaissance and, in particular, the seventeenth century, man take: 
the centre of the stage, while the box-like medieval cosmology give! 


place to the terrifying immensity of the Newtonian universe. In tht 
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ign of James I, Bacon defines knowledge as power. Above all, Des- 
rtes, in his Discourse on Method, formulates the principles of modern 
ience. Here is the turning point, from which the Victorian idea of 
ogress mainly derives. And Descartes knew what he was about. He 
ld not, he writes, keep his “principles concealed, without sinning 
ievously against the Law whereby we are bound to promote the gen- 
al good of mankind. For by them I perceive it to be possible to arrive 
knowledge highly useful to life, to discover a Practical, by means of 
hich we might render ourselves the lords and possessors of nature.” 
ere is the basis of the idea of progress—the new confidence, the de- 
rmination to subdue environment, the most original characteristic of 
estern civilisation. As the new method began to bring in its returns 
e ideas of western man became increasingly confident. Montesquieu, 
oltaire, the Encyclopaedists, all believe in the capacity of reason to 
prove the world. The idea that Man makes himself was taking an 
icreasing hold. 

Then came a series of the greatest material changes in history, collec- 
vely known as the Industrial Revolution. The penalties of these shat- 
ring events are familiar, but for the majority of the articulate classes 
nd their Victorian descendants their advantages were overwhelming. 
nd this revolution was predominantly an English achievement. Thomas 
ove Peacock might satirise the new Steam Intellect society, but the 
aasses understood: there got about by the mid-nineteenth century an 
icreasing confidence in the future. Further, the long-term influence of 
dam Smith and Bentham conditioned the early Victorian mind. Ben- 
uam’s reforming zeal with which he tackled the Hogarthian jungle of 
ighteenth-century poverty and maladministration; his belief in man’s 
apacity for improvement; produced formidable and familiar results. 
Jotably what Professor Woodward has justly called “The organisation 
f a civilised social life.” All this is behind the Victorian Age. By the 
uid-century, then, the Great Exhibition symbolised a confidence and an 
shievement which enthralled even the conservative mind of the Duke 
E Wellington, whose interest in the enterprise was unbounded. He 
suld, indeed, constantly be seen pottering round it, followed by an 
ithusiastic crowd. 

‘Then another shattering event occurred—the culmination of a long 
1d uneasy process, confirming the idea of evolution already in the air. 
arwin’s Origin of Species appeared. The concept of spontaneous evolu- 
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tion by natural selection came to dominate men’s minds. Already Sa 
Simon, Hegel and Comte had claimed to discover the laws of h 
society. Now this outlook seemed reinforced with scientific proof. D 
win’s doctrines were capable of many interpretations, but Darwin hi 
self was soberly optimistic. His book concludes: “As all the living form: 
of life are the lineal descendants of those which lived long before i 
Silurian epoch, we may feel certain that the ordinary succession by gen. 
eration has never been broken, and that no cataclysm has desolated the 
whole world. Hence, we may look with some confidence to a secure 
future of equally unappreciable length. And as natural selection work: 
solely for the good of each being, all corporal and mental environment 
will tend to progress towards perfection.” 

Here, then, was opened up a vast vista of prehistoric time, a revelatio 
of the immense antiquity of Man and of his kinship with all life; anc 
a future too of incalculable possibilities. Man seemed not the disrepu 
table descendant of fallen Adam but a surprisingly able descendant 0: 
something like an ape. After the first shock the implications of the dis 
covery began to sink in. To those who had learnt to do without super 
natural assumptions, the idea that over great stretches of time man hac 
made himself, could provide the basis of a guarded optimism. It could 
of course have different interpretations. To many Christians the ide 
was appalling. Already, before Darwin, Tennyson had written: | 


... And he, shall he, 


Man, her last work, who seem’d so fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 
Who roll’d the psalm to wintry skies, 
Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer, 


Who trusted God was love indeed 
And love Creation’s final law— 
Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw ) 
With ravine, shriek’d against his creed— 


Who loved, who suffered countless ills, | 
Who battled for the True, the Just, 
Be blown about the desert dust, 
Or sealed within the iron hills? 


Some could adapt themselves, for there were already many follower 
of Paley’s comfortable and admirably expressed argument for Desigr; 
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thers lost their faith. Victorian literature is full of the agonising reper- 
ussions of this process, and of the domestic tension to which it gave 
se. For Darwin’s hypothesis had coincided with the equally disconcert- 
ig results of German scientific biblical criticism. For many of those 
ud-Victorians for whom the old certainties were swept away, and still 
ore for their descendants, “vague half-believers in their casual creeds,” 
ae anthropocentric doctrine of man-made progress provided all the 
otional compensation they desired. The critics, of course, were 
gion—Dickens, Carlyle, Ruskin, Matthew Arnold—but they were ac- 
pted, and somehow neutralised, as prophets, worthy additions to the 
ictorian scene. The great middle-class march to prosperity went on 
ithout them, though Thomas Hardy’s sensibility was too keen for 
ch consolation: man was “slighted but enduring,” the universe was 
ot even consistently malignant—it was half witted. 

Abroad the effect was more devastating. The concept of strength 
irough struggle, the glorification of force, have a familiar pedigree. 
he Germanic perversions of the idea of evolution culminate in the 
emented utterances of Nietzsche—“God is dead: we will that the 
uperman live.” But in Victorian England the outlook remained pre- 
ominantly hopeful—the discovery of the laws of human evolution 
eemed satisfactory. Even the critics of bourgeois society believed in the 
erfectibility of man. Karl Marx’s bitter indictment of class exploitation 
ind his economic interpretation of history assume that the coming of 
he classless society is inevitable—albeit through the furnace of class war. 
or Marx claimed scientific authority for his beliefs. He had, he said 
‘discovered the economic law of notion” of modern society, as Darwin 
iad discovered the laws of biological evolution. His whole thought is 
nthropocentric, his values, such as they are, are man-made. And Marx 
vas, and is, a very influential thinker. 

Representative Victorian thought was thus profoundly conditioned 
y the idea of progress, whether interpreted as an aspect of providential 
rder by Liberal Anglican thinkers (the Catholics of course with greater 
ophistication remained uncompromising), or, as the expression, as 
pencer thought, of an inevitable overriding law of nature, or, more 
sensibly, as a man-made and precarious achievement in spite of sur- 
ounding chaos, the hard fulfilment of man’s own being, realising the 
ighest awareness of which the life force is capable in this world. This 
Aterprising and confident outlook, prevalent also in North America, 
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was to dominate the thought of the most powerful nations of the earth 
into our own time, and today it has captured the Slav world as well 
How far is this idea a delusion? Is Max Beerbohm’s satirical drawi 
just? Was their optimism, in a world of armed sovereign nation states 
a mere mockery? Has the creative minority of our own generation i 
its bitter disillusion only a question-mark to contemplate against 
murky sky? I would suggest, unfashionably perhaps, that this pessimism 
is overdone. The figure representing our age should be something far 
more alert and dynamic. ; 
While the Victorian concept of steady, automatic progress is not sus- 
tained by modern knowledge; much new evidence, for example, of 
anthropology and prehistory sustains the belief that from the study ¢ of 
history, despite its setbacks and catastrophes, there are grounds for 
qualified optimism. The basis of spiritual and intellectual expansion is 
control over environment. There is reason to think, the archaeologists 
tell us, that basic technological skills are seldom lost even in periods of 
retrogression. The Dark Ages, for example, were not in this aspect as 
dark as the sedentary monks, who had most to lose, who chronicled 
them, maintain: in the Volkerwanderung the barbarians, at any rate, 
were enjoying themselves. 
Further, man, having mastered so much of his external environment, 
may yet have time to turn the light of science on himself. The achieve- 
ments of the last six thousand years—a short time-span in the light 6 
prehistory, have been stupendous. In spite of human suffering and 
cruelty there has been a recognisable, if chequered, expansion of tha 
awareness and power which was our original definition of progress, 
and that idea we inherit from the great Victorians. 


LIMITS OF HISTORICAL UNDERSTANDING’ 
By HERBERT BUTTERFIELD 


HISTORY is always aspiring to become more than a national or party, 
affair, but it meets with grave barriers at times; and on occasion we 
have to say that this is the Protestant version of an incident in the life of 
Martin Luther, or we have to confess that at marginal points the Britis 
view of a certain diplomatic episode is not quite the same as that of eve 
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most honest French or German writers. Throughout the whole his- 
of historical studies, therefore, we see the kind of barriers to inter- 
ional or human understanding which confront us at the present day 
uman beings apparently at times locked away from one another in 
ir separate universes, their separate worlds of thought. If the his- 
an is asked what light he can throw upon these barriers to under- 
ding I imagine that the first thing he would have to say is that we 
to handle them properly at the present day because they go deeper 
n people think, and the obstructions even continue on certain ques- 
s when the issue has been dead for centuries. Sometimes these bar- 
s are ultimately surmounted by academic historians especially when 
y do not write merely to serve party causes or national governments. 
1¢ process may take generations, however, and before you reach a 
w that transcends partisanship you may have to tear to pieces the 
ole question or the whole of that particular story. In fact you will 
en find yourself writing the story in a different kind of universe alto- 
ther; because one of the greatest limitations to historical understand- 
g is the fact that people always tend to begin with too bookish, too 
ademic, an idea of the kind of universe in which historical events take 
ace. 
I am not clear that any historian has yet fathomed that mysterious 
storical necessity which has made states expand and states decline. The 
ct that until comparatively recently the aggressiveness of states was 
ten attributed merely to the personal cupidity of kings shows how 
perficial we have been, and gives an idea of the meaningless vacuum 
which people used to imagine that historical events took place. The 
srld of the historian is not like that; and it is not at all in the free air, 
t-on a stage that is alive with thrust and counter-thrust that politicians 
ve to take action. 
Concerning the kind of pushes and pressures that exist in society there 
an early work by Engels, which deals indeed only with such of these 
are economic in character, but in one passage he points out how 
actically everybody is involved in them. We can see from this passage 
w in fact the evils of the industrial revolution were not created merely 
a few wicked capitalists, but had behind them also the competitive 
rit amongst the wage-earners themselves and the thrusts caused by 
sry man who was trying to better his position. In general we must say 
it the hustling and pushing was not done only by the capitalists but 
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all who were competing were in fact producing the forces and displac 
ments which resulted in the industrial revolution. ‘ 

The economic pressures are not the only ones. In general we may 
that without this cupidity and self-assertiveness in human beings, 
might enjoy pastoral bliss and live in a timeless paradise. It is diffic 
however, to imagine that in this case there could be much of what 
mean by history—difficult to see what kind of motor would keep 
wheels of the world turning the way they do. In fact there ‘are cons 
pressures in society, if only from one man who wants to better himseli 
another man who desperately wants to avoid a reduction in his standard 
of living, another who seeks to enlarge his sphere of influence, another; 
who is doing no more than following routine. If there were no other 
reason at all, the aggressiveness of states would remain as the accun 1 
lated result of all these pressures and thrustings, much of the force of 
which may become concentrated upon the government. Let me illustrate 
the point by saying that the Foreign Secretary, for example, would not 
be easily forgiven if by some mistake of his the standard of living of 
many people had to be reduced. The new social systems that claim to 
mitigate the struggle and competition in human society are not eliminat- 
ing the cupidities of men, but rather collecting them together and organ- 
ising them into still more terrifying systems of power. 

So when we study history we have to remember that human beings 
are drawn as though by a magnet away from that ideal and impartial 
norm which the doctrinaire writer often assumes; and the reasoning- 
power which men possess is teased and entangled by desire. The his- 
torical world itself is not a neutral medium. There are factors and cif- 
cumstances which interfere with any purely reasonable procession of 
events. With systems so complex as the processes of history, and (if I 
might use the term) with so delicate a piece of machinery, it only needs 
the slightest derangement in the perfection of the scheme of things to 
produce situations that precipitate disaster. Perhaps one of the biggest 
causes of historical misjudgment that have ever existed has been the 
failure to realise that this moderate self-assertiveness in the mass of 
ordinary human beings can tie events into such hard knots that men 
become exasperated—men whom we should all think nice people if we 
met them at dinner are driven by desperation sometimes to drastic and 
terrible attempts to cut the knots. 

We may imagine that if a great war were to be brought about in 1960 
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| would imply on somebody’s part a culpability equally immense. 
js indeed may be true, but we are liable to make myths for ourselves, 
we are evading the essential problem so long as we go on pretend- 
jthat no difficulty would exist but for the rise of some special monster 
wickedness. If all men had only what we consider a reasonable degree 
Fupidity, politics would still be driven into dialectical jams—into 
Mdicaments and dilemmas which the intellect has never mastered. 
} a greater war than ever to take place in 1960 needs no unusual 
inal at all. It needs no greater wilfulness throughout the whole of 
an nature than you and I, gentle reader, already possess. 

£ we do our thinking on the assumption of a fair and righteous world, 
y disturbed at times by the emergence of a stupendously, diabolically 
ked man or nation, we are evading the real issue. It is precisely the 
icts that can occur between moderately reasonable cupidities and 
derately well-meaning men that are at the root of the whole ques- 
; and it is even sometimes the deadlock or the exasperation produced 
these which calls forth the drastically wicked man, the man who is 
ermined to cut the Gordian knot. There is one point which we are 
ustantly evading in our thought about the politics of our own time. 
fore a Hitler was thought of, and before the world had any idea that 
rmany was to be the danger in future, some of the profounder his- 
ians of the nineteenth century foresaw that the twentieth century 
uld bring military dictatorships and terrible wars of peoples. Whether 
students of the past or as politicians in the present, therefore, what 
have to attack lies both deep in ourselves and deep in the processes 
history; and the problem could never be solved by the mere elimina- 
a of the particular state which happens to be causing the trouble at 
r given moment. 

Throughout that universe with which the historian has to deal, grim 
ces and blind egotisms may be driven underground but they have 
rer been quite removed; and it is a pity that some of us have become 
accustomed to a humane form of society, which cushions and miti- 
es the conflicts, that we imagine its virtues to spring straight out of 
ure with no more cultivation than the wild flowers on the bank of 
ream. 

Ve almost come to think of human beings as creatures naturally 
lised, so that when we are confronted with the spectacle of barbarous 
duct on a wide scale we are content to stop at the first stage of the 
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argument and say that here are millions of men stupendously wicked, 
worse than human nature itself. We do not go far enough in consi 
ing what is implied in such a general lapse into barbarism, or reflect 
precarious our civilised systems will always be, if, almost in absence 
mind, we allow certain of the guards to be taken off. The virtues 
Western European society in modern times were in reality the pro 
of much education, tradition and discipline; they needed centurie 
patient cultivation. Even without great criminality in anybody—merely 
by forgetting certain safeguards—we could lose the tolerances and 
banities, the respect for human life and human personality, which are 
reality the late blossoms of a highly developed civilisation. We can 
how perilously near to barbarism we stand all the time if we recoll 
the ugly things that begin to happen in a city when the police have go 
on strike. 

Some of those who begin with pure doctrinairism and feel at libam 
to condemn the use of force by anybody in any way either discover thet 
error and rush to the opposite extreme or find some case in which the 
are determined to defend the use of force. They will say that something 
like a surgical operation is necessary at a given moment for the health 
of the state; or that the best revolutions in history are accompanied by 
atrocities; or that the lives of wilful individuals must not be allowed to 
stand in the way of a beautiful social plan. In Germany the oscillations 
have long been carried to the greatest extreme—a facile worship of # 
role of force in history on the one hand, and an equally facile denial of 
its existence on the other. 

In truth, so entangled are forces and ideas, good causes and vested 
interests, ideals and egotisms, that the historian can even unconsciously 
play a capricious game sliding between the one and the other; and there 
must be few statesmen who cannot be analysed by an enemy into vested 
interests and by a friend into idealisms of some sort. The structure of 
the historical universe is compounded of both, and though each politi 
cian loves to contrast his own ideals with the other men’s vested inter- 
ests—and each nation does the same—the historian must obviously try 
to disentangle himself from the conflict, and even be a little sorry fot 
all men, or he will entirely misinterpret the play of both interests anc 
ideals. But he is subject to terrible optical illusions when the issue lie 
_ between his own country and a foreign nation. This is a world in which 
you can easily see the faults of the foreigner; whereas to observe yout 
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would need a process as difficult as jumping out of your own skin. 
he human mind is full of tricks by means of which we who are so 
in of our rightness are enabled to deceive ourselves even when we 
ourselves most sincere. And the sands of the sea do not outnumber 
sharp practices we play upon ourselves, entirely unconsciously, if 
€ is anything that we particularly want to believe. There is an old 
juring-trick, which I have met, by which, in assessing the merits of 
Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches, we compare the Catholic 
rch as it is with the Protestant Church as it ought to be; by a curi- 
sleight-of-hand which can sometimes be made too rapidly to be 
le to the naked eye, you can show the virtues of the one in the ideal 
then pass to the vices of the other as it exists in history. The effects 
Il this are multiplied when it is not churches but nations—especially 
tile or enemy nations—that are in question; most of all when we are 
paring our own nation with another. 

rom what I have seen of the way in which permanent corrections 
ie to be made in our histories in the course of time, I should judge 
t future developments in our studies of the reign of George III for 
mple would embrace not merely a revision of some of the facts and 
ries, but a change in what I can only call the general set-up. It is as 
ugh there were a stretch of country, and all the vegetation and the 
erficial appearance of things had already been amply described—so 
ly and clearly dealt with that we imagined there was nothing which 
ure historians could do to alter the picture. But then a long period 
geological activity by the historian may produce such a shifting of 
ground that when you come to the surface again the whole landscape 
ually looks different. 

“here is another way in which history comes to be corrected very 
ically as people begin to study it from a distance. It is illustrated by 
case of the German historians of the age of Bismarck, who were too 
occupied with serving the political needs of their own generation. 
ey saw the past too much on the pattern of the ideas of the Bis- 
rckian age and were not aware that they were inserting beforehand 
y their history the very doctrines which they imagined they were 
ing out of it. So they operated, as historians so often do, to confirm 
ir age in its favourite prejudices and errors. But whether by a change 
et-up, or by something like a geological upheaval, or by an emanci- 
on from the prejudices of contemporaries, you find that later devel- 
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opments in historiography may transcend the early versions in a wi 
that nobody could have suspected. In other words, the history come 
be written in a manner which nobody could have imagined to be possible | 
in advance. And it is partly as a result of this that history is able to over- | 
leap many of the barriers of partisanship. 
One kind of bias in both the past and the present, however, is vé 
far-reaching—more difficult to deal with than that which is caused 
excessive patriotism or an obviously fanatical attachment to party 
creed. It is the bias of those who do not feel that they have any bias 
all or even any motive for partisanship—the bias which comes fro: 
limitation of the vision. The real trouble is the fact that so often in h 
tory the game of chess is being watched not from above but by one 
the pieces which are themselves being moved about on the board. 
most subtle kind of interference with historical understanding 
totally unconscious bias which arises from what I can only call the pe 
tion of the observer. Indeed the word bias is inadequate to describe t 
colossal displacements produced in the whole historical picture by t 
lack of relativity. And the addition of more historical knowledge m 
only enlarge the area of our wilfulness if we are content with what is 
really a pre-Copernican stage of historical thinking. 
The historian who throws himself with the greatest abandonment 
into 1947 is just the person who will most condemn his German prede- 
cessors for having been so thoroughly 1870. I remember one man who 
told me that he was so convinced that Oliver Cromwell was in the right 
that he could not bring himself even to attempt to see things with t 
eyes of Charles I. The man who is so much the prisoner of his ideas tha 
he must always side with Oliver Cromwell—forever unable to summon 
the imaginative sympathy to enter into the mentality of men who aren 
like-minded with himself—is the very antithesis of what is required if 
history. He is no more a historian than that man is an actor who cannot 
play Othello as well as King Lear—in fact he is only like that bogus kind 
of actor who, whatever part he plays, is always the same, always only 
himself. The whole key to the historical explanation of anything ulti 
mately depends on the thing which in a way is the simplest but in rea ity 
is also the hardest, in the world—it involves every possible variation of 
extension of the process of putting oneself in another’s place. Because of 
these limits it is impossible to deny that real intellectual hurdles do exist 
in the world. And for the same reason we must say that there are prob- 
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of human relations which the intellect of man has not yet solved. 
ave often suspected that when some of the prophets of my time de- 
d that the problems of the world could be cured by better under- 
ing they were allowing some of their academic water to get into 
ine. But, though human understanding does not solve all prob- 
, nothing less than this must be aimed at, and nothing less than this 
serve for the student of history. There are many who talk today 
t the need of a deeper knowledge of human relations if the world is 
saved from tragedy. There are many who tell us that the age of the 
ic bomb demands new modes of thought, new ideas about the course 
ents, the conduct of affairs, the destiny of peoples on this planet. 
too often, so far as I can see, the men who talk in this way go on to 
n out the ancient formulas, the things that we have been listening to © 
whole lifetime; and one or another of them merely seizes the oppor- 
y to inform us that we shall all be blown up unless we do what he 
telling us to do thirty years ago. Indeed it is much harder than many 
le imagine to do anything in the way of new thinking—hard even to 
k the schematic patterns that were imprinted upon our minds when 
ere young. It is necessary to go a longer way round to achieve it 
many people realise. We all look for a profounder insight into 
an affairs, human relations and man’s destiny—we all wish even to 
ve some of the barriers between nations, the barriers before which 
rnments halt and can only gaze at one another in angry incompre- 
ion even now. If we are hoping for anything like this, however, we 
have to push back the very boundaries of human thought and beat 
st the walls of our brains until it hurts. 
is curious that in this technological age so much should depend on 
t is really one of the humanities—should depend on the science of 
1an relations, the one which we are content to leave as the most 
den of all the sciences at the present day. But if there is something 
ng in the way that nations think of their destiny and their rights 
+r the sun; and if there are hurdles which obstruct co-operation be- 
n peoples, then, so far as a change of heart or a change of thinking 
improve the situation, it is a case of going deeper into the whole 
1a of human history—Third Programme. 
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